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the Society of Friends is not confined to our Govern,- 
ment, but includes all humanity, both Allies and 
enemies/' we reply that that is proper and that we 
agree. Our immediate "service" to our enemies just 
now, however, is to stop them in their madness. We 
hate no man, but we hate the madness .by which our 
enemies are possessed. During forty years, a fatuous 
civilization let that madness grow, smiling foolishly the 
while upon the "peace" they thought prevailed. The 
price we must pay for that folly is the present war. 
The more "enlightened" we then claimed to be, the 
greater for that reason is our fault and the heavier now 
the debt we owe. Just now we believe it more to the 
point to give what we can to the aid and support of 
those who were not "enlightened/' and so are less to 
blame but must pay all the same, than to try to main- 
tain a "holier than thou" attitude in the face of our 
ghastly negligence. 

One of our "cover students" writes from Japan 
pointing to the ancient fable and accusing us that we 
"blow hot and cold." The trouble with this corre- 
spondent seems to be that she has studied her Aesop 
with about the same discernment that she has studied 
the Advocate of Peace. One familiar with this fable 
will recall that there was nothing monstrous in the act 
of blowing hot and cold, it was only a failure of the ob- 
server to understand what was going on. The same 
breath can warm fingers and cool porridge. So the 
same internationalism can fight the foes of interna- 
tional justice, with educational propaganda at one time 
and with physical force at another, or both at the same 
time. It may be necessary to blow hot and cold, es- 
pecially if we be consistent an,d persistent in our stand 
for the rights and duties of nations. He who can blow 
only hot is in a fever. He who can blow only cold is 
moribund. The outstanding menacing fact is that the 
Imperial German Government ignores our conscientious 
objection to the settlement of differences by physical 
force. If we were to submit to the armed imposition 
of the German will we should by that action be allow- 
ing our diiferences with Germany to be settled by physi- 
cal force, an operation to which we are unalterably op- 
posed. Confidence in our principles makes it necessary 
therefore not only to protest that Germany should not 
establish her will by coercion, but that we shall see to it 
that her will is not thus established. We must adopt, 
therefore, Norman Angell's theory of "neutralizing" 
the force of the other party by "equivalent force." This 
is the only true pacifism. Another course would be mil- 
itarism, because any other course would support the op- 
erations of physical force, in this instance German 
physical force. 

We repeat these things, not because we favor the win- 



ning of this war simply, but because, as President Wilson 
wrote to the New Jersey Democrats, March 20, "The 
real test of justice and right action is presently to come 
as it never came before"; because we shall then need 
all our moral and political forces to down the ugly thing 
that made this war possible, and to set up our governed 
world; because the real thinking and sincere action for 
this high purpose will require the combined intelligence 
of all who are now in this war. Hence, we shall not 
forsake our government in the hour of its trial. Indeed, 
we are one with it. We are keeping the home fires 
burning and holding aloft the banner upon which are 
inscribed the just principles of a righteous civilization, 
"of social justice and of right dealing without respect 
of person or class or particular interest." We do this 
because of our faith in an ultimate and righteous peace, 
and because we would attain such a peace within ap- 
preciable time and within this our actual world. 



THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COURT 
OF JUSTICE 

ONE of the most interesting of conferences was the 
Washington Conference of 1907, attended by the 
delegates of the five Central American countries. Elihu 
Boot was then Secretary of State, and it is due to his tact 
and international vision, with the happy co-operation 
of the Mexican Ambassador, that the Conference was 
called. As a result of it, the spirit of Central Ameri- 
can unity became much stronger and at a time when 
unity was sorely needed. Perhaps the most important 
single result of that Conference, which lasted for over 
a month, was the imanimous adoption of the convention 
for the establishment of a Central American Court of 
Justice, adopted, together with the other conventions, 
December 20, 1907. It was agreed to set up such a 
court, in the language of the Convention, "for the pur- 
pose of efiicaciously guaranteeing their rights and main- 
taining peace and harmony unalterably in their rela- 
tions, without being obliged to resort in any case to the 
employment of force." In Article I of the Convention 
it provided that the court should pass upon "all contro- 
versies or questions which may arise among them, of 
whatsoever nature and no matter what their origin may 
be, in case the respective Departments of Foreign Af- 
fairs should not be able to reach an understanding." 
In Article XIII appear these words: "The Central 
American Court of Justice represents the national con- 
science of Central America." In Article XXVII we 
read: "The high contracting parties solemnly declare 
that on no ground or in any case will they consider the 
present convention as void; and that, therefore, they 
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will consider it as being always in force during the term 
of ten years counted from the last ratification. In the 
event of the change or alteration of the political status 
of one or more of the contracting republics, the func- 
tions of the Central American Court of Justice, created 
by this convention, shall be suspended ipso facto; and 
a conference to adjust the constitution of said court to 
the new order of things shall be forthwith convoked by 
the respective governments; in case they do not unani- 
mously agree the present Convention shall be consid- 
ered as rescinded." 

Has there been an "alteration of the political status" 
of one of the contracting republics? Perhaps in the 
case of the Eepublie of Nicaragua. But we doubt it. 
And yet the General American Court of Justice at San 
Jose, Costa Pica, the ten years having expired, is closed. 
Created primarily upon the initiative of the United 
States, this first international court in the history of 
the world should be reopened. It has functioned suc- 
cessfxilly and with distinction. It has averted two in- 
ternational wars. The International Law Association 
of every one of the twenty-one American republics 
should exercise every oimce of its influence toward the 
reopening and continuance of this important organ. If 
our treaty with Nicaragua, in spite of the assurance of 
the United States Senate that nothing in the treaty rati- 
fied in 1916 was "intended to affect any existing right 
of any of the said named states" (Costa Rica, Salvador, 
and Honduras), is the cause of the present plight of the 
court, then our State Department should leave no stone 
unturned to prove the sincerity and good will of the 
United States Government in its stand of 1907. Nica- 
ragua thus far has refused to abide by the decision of 
the court, in the case affecting her $3,000,000 expected 
from the United States under this Bryan-Chamaro 
treaty. The necessary unanimity for the rehabilitation 
of the court may be difficult, therefore, to achieve, but 
it should be achieved. In the editorial language of the 
New York Evening Post of March 31 : "If the court was 
worth our earnest efforts to found, it is worth our earnest 
efforts to maintain; and its disappearance, largely as a 
result of a Central American quarrel, traceable to our 
diplomatic action would be regrettable. Is it not pos- 
sible to bring ahout a re-establishment of the tribunal 
at this time when we need to sustain our faith in the 
potential stability of such international arrangements? 
We like to think of the New World as a hemisphere in 
which the future reign of peace is to be secure ; and the 
Central American Court might be one of its bulwarks." 
When we enter the councils of the nations and plead, as 
we shall, for a High Court of Nations, we shall wish to 
point to a successfid and not to a defeated Central Amer- 
ican Court of Justice. 



ERNESTO TEODOPA MONETA 

UNDER date of February 10, we receive a message 
from the Societa Internazionale per la Pace, 
Unione Lombarda, of Milan, Italy, announcing the 
death of Ernesto Teodora Moneta. The world best 
knows this man as the recipient of the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1907. Peace workers of America have, how- 
ever, been long acquainted with him also as the 
editor of the fortnightly review La Vita Internazionale, 
published for many years at 21 Portici Settentrionali, 
Milan. 

Signor Moneta was a regular attendant at the inter- 
national peace congresses, and was president of the fif- 
teenth, held at Milan, 1906. At the time of his death 
he was eighty-five years of age, having been born in 
Milan in 1833. At fifteen years of age he took part in 
the Milan uprising, and in 1860 he was a general staff 
officer in Garibaldi's army. For seven succeeding years 
he was an officer in the Italian army. He then became 
editor of "the most widely circulated paper in Italy," the 
Milan daily, II Secolo, a paper which he ably edited for 
twenty-nine years. Coming under the influence of 
Hodgson Pratt in 1866, he founded in 1888 the Unione 
Lombarda, as the Italian branch of the "International 
Peace Society," and since then has been an energetic 
worker in the cause of international peace. His annual 
Peace x\lmanac, known in recent years at Pro Pace, has 
long been a welcome contribution to the peace workers' 
sources of information. He was a member of the Berne 
Bureau and other European peace organizations. He 
attended the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress, held 
in Boston, Massachusetts, October 3-8, 1904. October 
10 of that year, in company with George H. Perris, sec- 
retary of the Cobden Club, London; Mr. Richard Peld- 
haus, of Basel, Switzerland; Mrs. W. B. Byles, of Man- 
chester, England, and Herbert Burrows, of the Social 
Democratic Federation of London, Signor Moneta jour- 
neyed to New Britain, Connecticut, where he laid a 
wreath of flowers upon the grave of Elihu Burritt, the 
"Learned Blacksmith," and one-time secretary of the 
American Peace Society and editor of the Advocate oe 
Peace. At a public meeting in memory of Mr. Burritt, 
held that day in the South Church, the illustrious Italian 
also delivered an address. He later delivered addresses 
in New York City, at Haverford College, Drexel Insti- 
tute, and various other places. It was this visit to 
America that introduced him to a wide circle of Ameri- 
cans and won for him friendships here that have deep- 
ened with the years. 

It gives us pleasure to print elsewhere in these col- 
umns Signor Moneta's eloquent appreciation of Presi- 
dent Wilson. The characteristic breadth and spirit of 



